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Summary: 

-This  study  examines  those  who  have  and  have  not  attended  certain 
theater  and  symphony  offerings  and  compares  the  responsiveness  of  each 
group  to  a  number  of  proposed  changes  in  such  arts  performances.  The 
major  question  addressed  is  whether  it  is  possible  to  attract  a  broader 
segment  of  the  population  to  arts  offerings  and  still  retain  current 
patrons.   It  is  concluded  that  this  is  possible  to  a  limited  degree,  and 
the  most  promising  means  of  achieving  a  broadened  appeal  are  discussed. 
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I.   INTRODUCTION 

A  major  long  run  objective  of  managers  of  specific  arts  organizations, 
the  larger  foundations  and  government  agencies  such  as  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  is  to  "make  arts  and  cultural  activities  more  widely 
available  to  millions  of  Americans".   To  achieve  this,  the  arts  must 
attract  greater  patronage  from  current  light  attenders  and,  particularly, 
from  nonattenders.   However,  at  this  time  little  is  known  about  why  some 
people  become  arts  attenders  and  others  do  not.   We  know  even  less  about 
what,  if  anything,  can  be  done  to  make  light  or  nonattenders  attend  more 
often. 

The  traditional  approach  to  this  problem  has  been  to  look  at  rela- 
tionships between  standard  socioeconomic  characteristics  and  arts  atten- 
dance one  at  a  time.   Typically,  such  studies  conclude  the  obvious:   that 
those  who  are  well  educated,  have  managerial  or  professional  occupations 

and/or  are  white  are  more  likely  to  attend  the  performing  arts  and 
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museums.   Elsewhere  we  have  reported  our  own  advances  to  this  approach 

by  adding  complex  life-style  and  attitudinal  measurements  to  the  standard 

set  of  predictors  and  by  simultaneously  analyzing  the  relationships  be- 
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tween  planned  arts  attendance  and  all  the  predictor  variables.   Using 

the  data  base  described  below,  this  analysis  showed  that  planned  future 
symphony  and  theater  attendance  could  best  be  predicted  by:   (1)  membership 
in  a  Culture  Patron  leisure  life  style  group;  (2)  various  components  of 
attitudes  toward  theater  and  symphony;  (3)  attendance  in  the  previous 
year;  and  (4)  exposure  to  theater  and  symphony  as  a  child.   Standard 
demographies  were  not  significant  predictors  in  this  multivariate  approach. 
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However,  the  "associational  approach"  suffers  from  two  major  defects. 
First,  it  measures  association  not  causation.   The  implications  drawn 
typically  assume  causation,  but  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  causa- 
tion may  be  in  the  other  direction,  or  be  due  to  the  effects  of  some 
third  variable.   Referring  to  our  own  work,  it  may  be  that  planned  atten- 
dance at  symphony  and  theater  now  may,  for  example,  lead  to  favorable 
attitudes  and  not  the  other  way  around.  This  is  not  an  implausible  ex- 
planation.  Further,  attendance  at  theater  or  symphony  may  have  led  to 

attendance  at  other  cultural  institutions,  not  the  reverse.   This  is 
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somewhat  less  plausible,  but  as  Ryans  and  Weinberg  point  out,  we  now 

know  very  little  about  how  people  "learn"  to  attend  the  arts  over  time. 
It  is  even  possible,  although  much  less  plausible,  that  childhood  interest 
in  the  arts  and  likely  future  patronage  have  a  causal  structure  opposite 
to  reasonable  expectations  if  present  involvement  causes  people  more 
often  to  remember  childhood  involvements.   The  problem  with  this  "causa- 
tion/association" deficiency  is  that  we  do  not  know  if  a  particular  change 
in  marketing  strategy  will  cause  the  desired  end  just  because  it  is 
associated  with  the  desired  end. 

A  second  deficiency  with  this  approach  is  that  it  seldom  directly 
relates  to  the  marketing  mix  elements  an  arts  administrator  can  manipulate. 
It  doesn't  show  that  if  one  varied,  say,  price,  that  a  particular  result 
would  be  likely  to  occur.  We  have  said  elsewhere,   for  example,  that,  if 
specific  attitude  elements  were  changed,  a  general  increase  in  arts 
attendance  could  occur.   But  we  didn't  say  whether  one  should  make  such 
changes  since  we  did  not  test  whether  particular  message  strategies  an 
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administrator  or  his  or  her  communications  specialist  might  develop 
would  lead  to  the  desired  changes  in  the  attitude  elements  and  hence  to 
the  desired  behavior  change.   In  that  sense,  our  associational  findings 
are  one  step  removed  from  specifying  managerial  action  outcomes. 

It  is  more  toward  suggesting  such  outcomes  that  we  turned  to  what 
we  be  called  a  "manipulations"  approach  to  developing  recommendations 
for  broadening  arts  audience.  This  approach  observes  directly  responses 
to  changes  in  arts  offerings. 

The  Manipulations  Approach 
A  principal  concern  in  this  study  was  to  assess  the  responsiveness 
of  a  sample  of  present  and  potential  arts  attenders  to  changes  in  the 
offerings  made  by  the  performing  arts  in  the  communities  under  study.   To 
to  this,  we  constructed  a  series  of  "what  if"  statements  embodying  new 
offerings  that  had  been  tried  in  other  comnmunities  or  had  been  proposed 
elsewhere  and  that  could  be  explained  to  our  respondents  in  telephone 
interviews.   Before  describing  these  statements  in  detail,  a  review 
of  the  studies  basic  methodology  is  first  appropriate. 

Methodology 

The  study  was  carried  out  in  four  southern  cities  (Atlanta,  Georgia; 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana;  Columbia,  South  Carolina;  and  Memphis,  Tennessee). 
The  four  cities  were  chosen  from  among  a  list  of  several  dozen  southern 
cities  with  both  a  symphony  and  regular  theater  presentations. 

Data  for  the  analysis  were  gathered  by  means  of  telephone  Interviews 
conducted  with  respondents  14  years  of  age  or  older  systematically  selected 
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from  households  with  telephones  in  the  four  cities.  At  the  outset,  it  was 
decided  that  a  major  focus  of  the  study  would  be  on  marginal  attenders — 
those  who  do  not  now  go  frequently  to  theater  or  symphony  but  who  might 
be  enticed  to  do  so.   For  this  reason,  those  who  were  judged  to  have  vir- 
tually zero  probability  of  attending  theater  or  symphony  were  screened 
out.   At  the  same  time,  those  who  are  already  heavy  attenders  were  inten- 
tionally undersampled,  since  our  concern  was  not  with  appealing  to 
audiences  already  heavily  involved  in  the  arts.   The  undersampling  was 
accomplished  by  interviewing  only  one-half  of  those  who  had  attended 
three  or  more  theater  or  symphony  performances  in  the  previous  year. 
Screening  questions  defined  potential  users  as  the  following: 

(a)  Those  who  did  one  of  the  following  in  the  last  12  months: 

(1)  Went  to  live  popular  or  rock  concerts; 

(2)  Listened  at  least  ten  times  to  classical  music  on  radio, 
television,  records,  or  tapes; 

(3)  Visited  an  art  gallery  or  museum; 

(4)  Went  to  a  live  classical  music  performance  other  than  a 
symphony  concert; 

(5)  Saw  a  ballet  either  live  or  on  television; 

(6)  Saw  one  or  two  plays; 

(7)  Went  to  a  symphony  orchestra  concert  once  or  twice. 

(b)  And/or  those  who  met  one  of  the  following  qualifications: 

(1)  Plays  a  musical  instrument; 

(2)  Ever  worked  for  a  theater,  music,  or  dance  production; 

(3)  Attended  three  or  more  live  plays  sometime  in  their  lives 
but  not  in  the  past  year; 
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(4)  Attended  three  or  more  symphony  orchestra  concerts  some- 
time in  their  lives  but  not  in  the  past  year. 
A  total  of  3,956  residential  telephone  numbers  were  selected  for 
screening  using  telephone  directories  in  the  four  cities  and  random  digit 
dialing  techniques.   Of  these,  44  percent  were  not  screened  because  the 
numbers  were  no  longer  in  service,  or  the  residents  were  not  at  home  after 
five  callbacks,  or  they  refused  to  participate.   Of  those  screened,  15  per- 
cent were  heavy  attenders;  by  sample  design,  one-half  of  them  were  dropped 
from  the  main  sample.   Only  14  percent  of  those  reached  were  dropped 
because  their  probability  of  attending  was  deemed  to  be  zero  according  to 
the  criteria  discussed  above.  After  screening,  a  total  of  1,733  house- 
holds were  designated  for  complete  interviews.   A  systematic  selection 
table  was  used  to  determine  the  household  member  to  be  interviewed.  Of 
the  remaining  respondents,  an  additional  14  percent  were  unavailable  or 
refused  to  participate  in  the  main  interview,  yielding  a  final  sample 
of  1,491.   Comparisons  of  respondent  characteristics  with  available 
census  data  suggest  that  the  sample  population  is  younger,  better  edu- 
cated, from  a  higher  income  level,  and  substantially  more  often  female 
than  the  general  population  of  the  four  areas.   These  differenes  are 
consistent  with  those  found  in  other  studies  using  telephone  interviewing 
and  are  also  consistent  with  our  procedure  for  screening  out  those  with 
zero  probability  of  attending  arts  events. 

The  "What-if"  Statements 

It  is  essential  to  point  out  at  the  outset  that  "what  if"  questions 
are  biased  predictors  of  actual  short-run  behavior.  Respondents  are  spec- 
ulating on  their  future  behavior  with  respect  to  hypothetical  alternatives. 
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The  likelihood  of  their  carrying  through  their  speculation  in  the  event 
the  alternative  was  introduced  is  low.  For  this  reason,  the  absolute 
responses  would  not  be  very  good  predictors  of  absolute  levels  of  response. 
It  is  our  belief  that  our  responses  in  general  overestimate  the  true  re- 
sponses. 

Ihen  why  ask  about  hypothetical  offers?  The  answer  is  that  we  are 
willing  to  assume  that  whatever  bias  is  found  in  the  answers  is  more  or 
less  constant  across  the  hypothetical  offers.   That  is,  if  the  response 
to  offer  Y  is  "really"  too  high,  then  the  response  to  offer  Z  is  also 
likely  to  be  too  high.   This  reasonable  assumption  permits  us  to  compare 
similarly  biased  offerings.   This  is,  indeed,  our  objective:  To  discover 
which  offerings  are  relatively  more  effective  in  broadening  the  audience 
for  the  performing  arts  than  other  offerings. 

1.   The  Manipulations 

The  marketing  strategies  of  major  business  organizations  revolve 

around  manipulations  of  four  elements: 

Product:  What  products  and  services  are  offered 

Price:  What  the  level  and  conditions  of  retail  cost  are 

Place:  Where  and  how  the  products  and  services  are  offered 

Promotion:  Where  and  how  one  communicates  information  and  attitude 
change  messages  about  the  offerings 

In  the  context  of  telephone  interviews,  it  was  not  possible  to  manipulate 

the  "promotion"  element  of  the  mix  of  marketing  variables.   However, 

the  following  variables  were  manipulated: 
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a)  Product  variables 

(1)  Type  of  performance  (play  or  concert) 

(2)  Quality  of  performance 

(3)  Formality  of  atmosphere 

(4)  Extent  of  learning  opportunities 

(5)  Quality  of  seating 

b)  Price  . 

(1)  Price  of  individual  tickets  for  single  performance 

(2)  Price  of  multiple  tickets  for  single  performances 

(3)  Price  of  individual  tickets  for  multiple  performances 

(4)  Cost  and  effort  of  securing  tickets  at  regular  prices 

(5)  Other  special  reduced  ticket  prices 

c)  Place:   Location  of  performance 

Some  of  the  variables  were  offered  only  individually;  some  were  also 

introduced  in  combination  either  to  assess  interactions  or  to  make  partic- 
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ular  offerings  more  realistic. 

Results 

The  manipulations  described  above,  are  of  two  general  types.   First, 
there  was  a  diverse  set  of  offerings  in  response  to  which  the  respondents 
could  say  that  they  would  go  (1)  much  more  often,  (2)  somewhat  more  often, 
(3)  as  often,  or  (4)  less  often.   Then,  there  was  a  set  of  questions  about 
series  tickets  and/or  price  changes  that  would  indicate  at  what  price  the 
respondent  would  change  behavior.   Since  they  involved  different  types  of  re- 
sponses, the  two  sets,  to  be  referred  to  as  "new  offerings"  and  "price  and 
series  strategies,"  will  be  analyzed  separately  in  the  subsections  to  follow. 
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a.   New  Offerings 

All  those  who  Indicated  some  likelihood  of  attending  theater  or 
symphony  in  the  next  year  or  two  were  asked  whether  their  attendance 
would  change  if  several  changes  were  made  in  the  offerings  of  these 
performing  arts.   Two  questions  are  of  interest  here:   (1)  Are  some 
changes  in  offerings  more  effective  than  others  in  increasing  arts 
attendance;  and  (2)  Are  some  changes  more  effective  than  others  in 
broadening  the  audience. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  clearly  "yes."   Indices  of 
relative  effectiveness  were  computed  for  12  new  offerings  for  symphony 
and  12  for  theater  as  follows: 

(1)  Respondents  saying  they  would  go  "much  more  often"  as  a 
result  of  a  new  offering  were  counted  as  two  additional 
attendances;  respondents  going  only  "more  often"  were 
counted  as  one.   Respondents  claiming  they  would  go  "less 
often"  were  counted  as  one  fewer  future  attendance. 

(2)  The  resulting  number  of  net  new  attendances  was  divided  by 
the  number  of  respondents  responding  to  the  new  offering 

to  yield  an  effectiveness  score  for  the  offering.   (This  step 
was  necessary  since  the  respondent  base  differed  by  offering.) 

(3)  Each  effectiveness  score  was  divided  by  the  average  effec- 
tiveness score  for  all  12  new  offerings  and  multiplied  by 
100  to  yield  the  indices  reported  below. 

These  calculations  make  what  we  believe  are  reasonable  and  conserva- 
tive assumptions  in  order  to  allow  comparisons  of  the  relative  effective- 
ness of  each  manipulated  offering.    The  resulting  indices  calculated 
for  all  likely  future  attenders  broken  down  separately  for  those  who  did 
and  did  not  attend  in  the  past  year  are  reported  in  Tables  1  and  2.   The 
indices  for  nonattenders  show  two  obviously  superior  strategies  for 
drawing  more  members  of  this  group  to  the  theater  and  symphony:   intro- 
ducing more  "star"  performers  and  offering  second  tickets  for  half  price. 
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Equally  as  powerful  for  nonattending  theater  goers  is  presenting  more 
musical  comedies.   Of  somewhat  lesser  effect  for  nonattending  concert- 
goers  is  offering  tickets  at  one-half  off  on  the  day  of  the  performance 
or  presenting  a  short  discussion  of  the  work  before  the  performance. 

b.   Price  and  Series  Strategies 

Table  3  reports  indices  for  price  and  series  strategies  for  past 
attenders  and  nonattenders.    Among  this  set  of  strategies,  for  sym- 
phony by  far  the  best  approach  to  increasing  revenues  from  nonattenders 
is  to  decrease  individual  ticket  prices.   Not  surprisingly,  this  appears 
substantially  better  than  increasing  prices.   For  theater,  price  discounts 
are  also  somewhat  higher  in  their  relative  effectiveness,  but  the  varia- 
tion across  all  manipulations  here  is  minimal.   This  is,  however,  primarily 
a  function  of  the  smaller  sample  size  for  symphony  manipulations  to  which 
the  indices  are  rather  sensitive. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  comparing  the  various  price  reduc- 
tion strategies  reported  in  Table  3  with  the  strategy  of  offering  a  second 

ticket  for  half  of  (Tables  1  and  2)  indicates  that  the  latter  is  a  sub- 
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stantially  better  strategy  for  increasing  revenues.    That  is  to  say, 

these  data  suggest  that  more  customers  will  be  brought  in  by  offering 

second  tickets  at  half  price  than  by  giving  series  discounts  as  high  as 

30  percent  or  individual  ticket  discounts  of  up  to  $3.   It  may  well  be 

that  the  expression  "half  off"  is  the  key  to  this  manipulation's  success. 

Alternatively,  it  may  be  that  it  is  the  "second  ticket"  aspect  of  the 

offer  that  is  crucial,  given  the  importance  of  interpersonal  influences 

that  show  up  in  the  associational  analysis. 
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c.   Broadening  the  Audience 

The  above  strategies  broaden  the  audience  in  the  sense  that  they  have 
high  impact  on  nonattenders.   But  it  may  be  noted  that  many  of  them  also 
have  high  impact  on  attenders.   To  ascertain  whether  some  of  the  strategies 
have  different  effects  on  each  group,  direct  comparisons  were  made  of 
responses  of  those  who  attended  symphony  or  theater  in  the  past  year  and 

those  who  did  not.   Table  4  shows  that  there  were  four  strategies  for 
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which  symphony  nonattenders  were  more  positively  affected  than  attenders. 

(1)  Offering  choral  music. 

(2)  Knowing  that  people  were  dressing  more  informally. 

(3)  Offering  symphony  performances  five  times  a  year  nearer  home, 
with  a  performing  space  as  nice  but  prices  20  percent  lower. 

(4)  More  famous  performers. 

There  are  two  problems  with  these  findings.   First,  it  should  be 
noted  that  according  to  Table  1  offering  choral  music  had  the  lowest  total 
effectiveness  of  all  the  strategies  and  nearer  locations  and  greater  in- 
formality drew  only  average  responses  among  past  nonattenders.   A  second, 
more  critical  problem  is  that  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  differences 
found  are  because  past  nonattenders  responded  positively  and/or  because 
past  attenders  responded  negatively.   Indeed,  more  detailed  analyses  of  re- 
sponses within  life-style  groups  did  indicate  that  the  latter  may  be 
the  case,  at  least  for  the  "dressing  informally"  manipulation.   The  fact 
that  of  these  four  manipulations  only  "more  famous  performers"  scored  more 
than  100  on  the  effectiveness  index  for  both  attenders  and  nonattenders 
also  casts  doubt  on  the  ability  of  any  of  these  manipulations  to  selec- 
tively broaden  the  audience  while  not  alienating  current  patrons. 
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For  theater,  two  strategies  show  significant  differences  between 
nonattenders  and  attenders,  increasing  individual  ticket  prices  and 
offering  tickets  at  half  price  on  the  day  of  the  performance.   A  glance 
at  Table  2,  however,  shows  that  offering  half-price  second  tickets  for 
theater  has  a  more  positive  effect  on  theater  attenders  than  on  nonatten- 
ders.  The  effect  of  price  increases  is  more  complicated.   The  proportion 
of  those  decreasing  planned  future  attendance  for  each  group  at  each 
price  increase  is  shown  in  Table  5. 

The  total  proportion  who  will  decrease  attendance  is  approximately 
the  same  for  both  groups,  as  Table  3  indicates.   However,  not  surprisingly, 
past  attenders  seem  to  need  a  somewhat  greater  price  increase  before  they 
will  decrease  planned  attendance.   Thus,  this  strategy  is  also  ineffec- 
tive for  selectively  broadening  the  audience,  since  low  and  moderate  price 
increases  keep  the  nonattenders  away  more  whereas  higher  increases  have 
equal  effects  on  attenders  and  nonattenders. 
Summary 

The  manipulations  analysis  is  highly  useful  to  arts  managers  in  that 
it  has  a  relatively  clear,  unambiguous  conclusion.  With  only  one  exception 
(more  famous  symphony  performers),  it  appears  just  not  possible  to  selec- 
tively broaden  arts  audiences  by  attracting  past  non-attenders  more  than 
attenders  with  the  offerings  explored  here.   The  only  way  to  broaden 
audiences  is  with  offerings  that  have  powerful  appeals  to  both  attenders 
and  non-attenders. 
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One  can  attract  more  nonattenders  by  offering  second  tickets  at  half 
price,  a  strategy  that  strikingly  appears  likely  to  generate  more  revenues 
from  nonattenders  than  does  offering  ticket  or  series  discounts  of  larger 
amounts.   A  second  high  impact  strategy  is  one  that  is  not  surprising  to 
arts  managers — including  more  famous  performers  in  the  event.   The  next 
most  important  overall  strategies  for  attracting  symphony  attenders  were 
offering  tickets  at  half  off  on  the  day  of  the  program  and  having  a  short 
introductory  talk  before  the  concert.  However,  both  of  the  latter 
strategies  appear  to  have  lower  overall  impact  on  theater  patrons  who 
seem  more  responsive  to  program  changes,  especially  the  offering  of  more 
musical  comedies. 

Implications 

One  theme  that  does  recur  in  both  the  associational  and  manipulations 
findings  is  the  effect  of  interpersonal  influence  on  attendance.   Key 
attitude  items  that  affected  attendance  were  (1)  feeling  that  those  with 
whom  one  was  attending  were  having  a  good  time  (both  expectations  and 
importance)  and  (2)  believing  that  "people  who  are  important  to  (you) 
expect  (you)  to  attend."  A  life-style  group  that  appeared  promising 
for  increased  symphony  attendance  was  the  Socially  Active  group  whose 
leisure  life  style  revolved  around  being  with  others  in  various  social 
activities.  Another  important  attendance  predictor,  childhood  socializa- 
tion to  theater,  clearly  involves  the  influence  of  important  (parental) 
others.   Finally,  one  of  the  two  most  effective  manipulations — offering 
second  tickets  at  half  price — clearly  implies  attendance  with  others, 
perhaps  facilitated  by  this  special  reduction. 


' 
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It  would  seem  desirable,  therefore,  to  tie  these  threads  together  in 
a  marketing  program  that  uses  the  second-ticket-half-of f  manipulation  to 
attract  an  audience  through  the  stimulation  of  interpersonal  influence. 
Clearly  one  possibility  would  be  to  develop  a  program  in  which  past  atten- 
ders  would  be  given  the  chance  from  time  to  time  when  capacity  permits 
to  buy  the  regular  price  tickets  and  use  the  second  tickets  at  half  price 
to  bring  along  non-attenders  or  light  attenders.   The  danger,  of  course, 
would  be  a  decline  in  revenues  should  past  attenders  use  the  second  ticket 
at  half  price  themselves,  as  we  have  seen  they  are  inclined  to  do.  However, 
three  suggestions  (not  directly  tested  in  this  study)  may  prove  effective: 

(1)  The  simplest  approach  is  to  offer  the  second  tickets  at  half 
price,  say,  once  or  twice  a  season  and  back  this  with  a  heavy  media 
campaign  designed  to  encourage  attenders  to  use  the  opportunity  to 
introduce  nonattenders  to  the  performing  arts.   This  approach  might  be 
particularly  appealing  to  the  Socially  Active  group.  The  disadvantages 
of  this  approach  are  (a)  it  is  costly,  since  there  will  be  considerable 
wasted  exposure  in  the  media  campaign;  and  (b)  present  attenders  could 
still  use  the  tickets  for  spouses,  dates,  or  family  members  who  are  also 
present  attenders. 

(2)  Once  or  twice  a  season  a  minimum  of  two  tickets  would  have  to 
be  purchased  before  a  third  and  fourth  ticket  could  be  purchased  at  half 
price.   This  should  preclude  spouses  and  dates  from  receiving  the  benefit 
of  the  reduction.   It  presumably  would  also  lead  to  use  by  couples  who 
would  be  inviting  other  couples,  which  would  considerably  heighten  the 
sociability  and  interpersonal  influence  of  the  occasion.   This  again, 
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one  suspects,  might  be  a  particularly  appealing  strategy  for  the  Socially 
Active  life-style  group. 

The  offer  could  be  made  only  to  season  ticket  holders,  who  could 
buy  up  to  two  additional  tickets  at  half  price  for  one  or  two  events 
and  who  would  be  encouraged  to  use  the  inexpensive  tickets  to  invite 
previous  nonattenders  to  the  theater  (or  concert  hall).   The  season 
ticket  holders  might  be  much  more  inclined  to  follow  the  spirit  of  this 
suggestion,  and,  of  course,  they  couldn't  use  the  tickets  for  themselves. 

Once  initial  exposure  by  nonattenders  was  achieved,  our  associational 
results  suggest  that,  since  prior  attendance  is  a  strong  predictor  of 
future  attendance,  the  effect  of  such  occasional  price  promotions  might 
be  to  create  self-sustaining  season  ticket  patronage  after  the  price 
special  ceases. 

The  strategy  just  noted  could  thus  be  feasible  even  though  it  might 
well  result  in  a  net  decrease  in  revenues  for  the  particular  programs  for 
which  it  was  offered.   For  a  second  ticket  at  half  price  to  be  offered 
on  a  frequent  basis,  it  would  require  a  sufficient  increase  in  attendance 
to  compensate  for  the  reduction  in  ticket  prices.   This  possibility  would 
vary  according  to  current  unsold  seating  capacities  and  market  response. 

The  social  appeal  approach,  on  the  other  hand,  does  seem  safe  to  use 
regardless  of  current  attendance.   In  general,  social  appeals  should 
emphasize  that  others  are  increasingly  attending  theater  and  symphony 
locally  and  are  having  fun  doing  so. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  it  is  clear  that  experimentation  is 
necessary  if  the  real-world  value  of  all  the  above  suggestions  is  to  be 
assessed.   Careful  tests  could  be  devised,  with  the  help  of  outside 
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consultants,  if  necessary,  to  explore  each  of  the  major  proposals  offered 
here,  and  measures  would  have  to  be  developed  before  and  after  the  ex- 
periments so  that  their  effects  could  be  ascertained. 
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5.  See  Andreasen  and  Belk,  jop_.  cit. 

6.  This  limitation  prevented  exploration  of  several  voucher  plans  in 
practice  around  the  country. 

7.  Southern  cities  were  chosen  because  of  lower  attendance  at  the 
performing  arts  in  the  south  as  indicated  in  other  studies. 

8.  Of  the  heavy  attenders,  77%  were  heavy  attenders  of  theater  only, 
5%  were  heavy  attenders  of  symphony  only,  and  15%  were  heavy  atten- 
ders of  both. 

9.  For  details  of  the  specific  questions,  see  Andreasen  and  Belk,  op.  cit. 

10.  Note  that  indexes  are  used  throughout  to  play  down  the  significance 
of  absolute  values. 

11.  Indices  were  computed  by  calculating  the  proportion  of  respondents 
who  responded  positively  to  each  alternative  (e.g.,  would  buy  series- 
tickets,  would  go  more  if  prices  were  decreased,  or  would  not  go 
less  often  if  prices  were  increased)  and  then  comparing  the  score 
for  the  responses  of  each  group  for  each  manipulation  to  the  average 
responsiveness  across  all  groups  for  all  manipulations  within 
symphony  or  within  theater. 

12.  This  conclusion  was  drawn  by  comparing  the  proportion  of  people 
going  more  often  or  much  more  often  in  response  to  a  second  ticket 
at  one-half  price  to  the  proportion  of  respondents  who  would  go 
more  often  with  any  of  the  individual  or  series  price  discounts 
offered. 
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FOOTNOTES  (cont.) 


13.  This  conclusion  was  drawn  by  comparing  the  proportion  of  people 
going  more  often  or  much  more  often  in  response  to  a  second  ticket 
at  one-half  price  to  the  proportion  of  respondents  who  would  go 
more  often  with  any  of  the  individual  or  series  price  discounts 
offered. 

14.  Probability  of  attenders  and  nonattenders  being  the  same  <^  .05.   Note 
that  the  significance  levels  may  not  be  reflected  in  the  indices 
reported  earlier  because  the  latter  used  a  weighting  scheme  that 

the  significance  tests  ignored. 
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TABLE  1 


INDICES  OF  EFFECTIVENESS  FOR  NEW  THEATER 
OFFERINGS,  BY  PAST  ATTENDANCE3 


Past  Past 

Offering  attenders      nonattenders     Total 


150 

145 

15 

25 

115 

IIS 

104 

u6 

30 

40 

Product  variables; 

Type  of  performance 

More  musical  comedies  142 

More  classical  plays  32 

More  American  drama  112 

More  modern  comedies  124 

More  original  plays  47 

Quality  of  performance 

More  famous  performers        160  160         160 

Formality  of  atmosphere 

Dressing  more  informally       65  83  72 

Extent  of  learning  opportunities 

Short  talk/discussion  65  63  64 

Price ; 

Second  ticket  one-half  off        173  157         166 

Telephone/credit  purchasing        72  60  67 

Combination  strategies: 

One-half  off  day  of  performance, 

poorer  seats  176  95         144 

Nearer  location,  20  percent 

discount  87  81  85 

Attendance  within  past  12  months. 
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TABLE  2 


INDICES  OF  EFFECTIVENESS  FOR  NEW  SYMPHONY 
OFFERINGS,  BY  PAST  ATTENDANCE3 


Past  Past 

Offering  attenders     nonattenders      Total 


Product  variables : 


Type  of  performance 


More  classical  music 
More  romantic  music 
More  modern  music 
More  concertos 
More  choral  music 

102 

107 

53 

56 

31 

107 
90 
54 
57 
49 

105 
97 
54 
57 
43 

Quality  of  performance 

More  famous  performers 

150 

166 

161 

Formality  of  atmosphere 

Dressing  more  informally 

61 

100 

87 

Extent  of  learning  opportunities 
Short  talk/discussion 

101 

121 

114 

Price : 

Second  ticket  one-half  off 
Telephone/credit  purchasing 

199 
77 

180 
81 

186 
80 

Combination  strategies: 

One-half  off  day  of  performance, 

poorer  seats 
Nearer  location,  20  percent 

discount 

106 
76 

121 
112 

116 

100 

Attendance  within  past  12  months. 
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TABLE  3 


INDICES  OF  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  PRICE  AND  SERIES 
STRATEGIES,  BY  PAST  ATTENDANCE3 


Strategy 


Series  discount 
Individual  ticket  discount 
Individual  ticket  increase 
Favorite  program  with  individual 
ticket  increase 

Average 

Average  sample  size 


Series  discount 
Individual  ticket  discount 
Individual  ticket  increase 
Favorite  program  with  individual 
ticket  increase 

Average 

Average  sample  size 


Past 
attenders 


Past 
nonat tenders 


Symphony 


Total 


96 

112 

107 

112 

124 

120 

99 

84 

89 

93 

87 

89 

100 

102 

100 

(273) 

(142) 

Theater 

(415) 

108 

91 

101 

108 

99 

104 

101 

99 

101 

92 

96 

94 

102 

96 

100 

(253) 

(384) 

(637) 

Attendance  within  past  12  months, 
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TABLE  4 

PROBABILITY  THAT  RESPONSES  OF  PAST  NONATTENDERS  AND  ATTENDERS 
TO  MANIPULATIONS  ARE  THE  SAME3 


Offerings 


Symphony    Theater 


Product  variables: 

Type  of  performance 
More  classical  music 
More  romantic  music 
More  contemporary  music 
More  concerto  without  soloists 
More  choral  music 

More  musical  comedies 
More  classical  plays 
More  American  dramas 
More  modern  comedies 
More  original  plays 

Quality  of  performance 
More  famous  performers 

Formality  of  atmosphere 
Dressing  more  informally 

Extent  of  learning  opportunities 
Short  talk/ discuss Ion 

Quality  of  seating 

Series  with  good  seats,  no  discount 


Price: 


Individual  ticket  reduction 
Second  ticket  one-half  off 
Series  ticket  at  discount 
Telephone/credit  purchasing 
Individual  ticket  increases 


.23 

.34 

.99 

.73 

.00 

.82 

.09 

.95 

.43 

.57 

.10 

.19 

.02 

.12 

.52 

.57 

.89 

.58 

.37 

.33 

.22 

.46 

.19 

.08 

.82 

.61 

.13 

.02 

Combination  strategies : 

Half-off  day  of  performance,  poorer  seats 
Favorite  performance  with 

individual  ticket  increase 
Nearer  location,  20  percent  discount 

Approximate  number  of  cases 


.48 

.45 
.05 

(420) 


.01 

.22 

.40 

(652) 


Probabilities  are  the  likelihoods  of  obtaining  computed  Chi-square 
value  when  responses  to  offerings  in  increased  or  decreased  attendance  are 
truly  independent  of  past  attendance  classification. 


From  the  five  alternatives  indicated  above. 


"Actual  number  of  cases  varies  by  offering. 
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TABLE  5 


PERCENTAGE  DECREASING  PLANNED  FUTURE  ATTENDERS 
BY  PRICE  INCREASE 


Price  Increase 


Past  Attenders 


Past  Ncmattenders 


$1  increase 
$2  increase 
$3  increase 
Total 


41% 

30 

28 


99a% 


61% 
20 
19 
100% 


wot  100  percent  because  of  rounding. 


